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Advertisement 

It is pleasant to be a poet^ especially a good-looking 
poet^ with a picturesque name. Tou will gather as 
much from my ^est, which may shock the Daily 
Chronicle, the Saturday Review, and Lady Henry 
Somerset ; but which should make good reading for 
Max Beerbohm^ Herbert f^ivian^ Marie Lloyd^ and 
the rest of the New Rationalists. Tou will hear^ 
among other things^ how Carrie Morelli and I killed 
the critic in the Isle of Man s how I visited the 
Academy for Golden Girls s how I kissed the Lady 
Doctor when the moonbeams were ffn the rhododen- 
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drons s what I saw and did in Thrums (" Heech^ 
mon ! ") / how the New Brigade of Nineteenth Century 
Literature dined at the Metropole ; and what Nico- 
lini told me of the ** ^tar " and Garter^ particularly 
the Garter, Dear Nicolini^ you are growing a big 
girl now, I saw you in the Strand to-day^ the good 
old Sala- Die kens Strand, , . . I say no more. 
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Chapter I 

I Resolve to go on Pilgrimage 

MY mind is made up. It is well for the Poet to 
appear a bit of a blade in the eyes of the 
Public. Byron began it. Byron was a gay 
dog. He sailed pretty near the wind, I will be a 
gayer dog. I will sail nearer the wind. " Waiter, a 
Henry Clay in gold paper and another benedictine." 
The expense ? Hang the expense ! You see that 
cheque ? Shilling a word (" Shilling a word — ^Damn, 
it's absurd. Shilling a letter ; come now, that's better," 
as I recently remarked in a provincial paper), and I can 
do it by the yard. The guitar, please. Thank you. 
Have you ever considered the guitar ? I did it for the 
Star at threepence a line. 

"I sang the gay guitar 
For a season in the Star, 
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THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

In a twenty-five h.p. poetic vein 5 

And its graces manifold 

I enrapturedly extolled, 
Till Brixton took guitar upon the brain. 

But Vm willing any time 

To produce in rippling rhyme 
A stock of first-class instrumental lays ; 

If my editor should want 

I am quite prepared to chant 
The bagpipes' or the concertina's praise.** 

I am willing to do a good deal of considering at that 
figure. The guitar, I gracefully contended, was a gift 
from heaven. There is no music, I said, like the 
music of the guitar, its strains reminding me of a 
bumble-bee dying below a rhubarb leaf. That was a 
fine image ! O'Connor was editing the Star then. He 
wrote, ** It brought tears to my eyes and I thought of 
dear old Ireland, where the rhubarb blooms as it blooms 
nowhere else in this wide world. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. God bless you ! Yours truly, 
T. P." The testimonial was wholly unsolicited ; and 
he added that I was at liberty to make whatever use of 
it I thought fit. Dear old T. P. ! He has fallen out 
10 



I RESOLVE TO GO ON PILGRIMAGE 

sadly of late. Hasn't got a French name, doesn't get 
photographed often enough. . . . Eight o'clock. It is 
a saffron evening. Spring has leapt upon the metropolis 
like a chamois. There are roses in St. John's Wood. 
Several kinds of roses. I sit by the Club window. 
My white vest takes the evening sun, and glows with 
the incandescence of the midwinter Matterhorn. By 
the Park railings, a jingling piano-organ unwinds the 
latest song of the street. My heart is filled with 
ineffable content. In a twenty minutes' stroll this 
afternoon, I counted thirty portraits of myself and only 
two of Algernon. "Waiter, the same again, please." 
Let me see ... . who were in the race with me? 
Swinburne, Davidson, Morris, Dobson, Watson — 
damned, all damned : I was the man who saw the iron 
lilies in the Strand. Worth a guinea a box — I mean, a 
guinea a thought. 

"Where are they, my rhyming brothers, 
Have they sought another zone? 
What has happened to the others, 
That poor Dicky chirps alone? 
Why this sad obliteration? 

Is the good old Swinburne swing 
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THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

Closed up for alliteration 
And repair until the Spring? 

Davidson was disappointed 

(So the scribblers say in town), 
When the Laureate was appointed, 

Still, he's written *For the Crown.* 
Alfred Austin has been chary 

And his output sadly small, 
But he* 11 work for his Canary 

At the Sexagesimal. 

Watson damned at Abdul daily. 

But the Public turned at last $ 
Dobson drummed out verses gaily — 

Then their little day was past. 
I alone, with glory covered. 

Tower above the played-out band — 
I, De Lyrienne, who discovered 

Iron lilies in the Strand.** 

Good i' faith, but the time has come for me to quit 
Olympus and seek the Gilt-edged Girl. My apart- 
ments in Blythe Road, West Kensington, have lost 
much of their charm since the Gaiety girl upstairs went 
on the South African circuit. I miss the tiny slipper, 
I miss the open-work stocking, I miss the straw- 
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I RESOLVE TO GO ON PILGRIMAGE 

coloured hair that reminded me of the old haymaking 
days in dreamy Sussex. Ah, Melanie, you were a 
poppy, a comet, a star, a muscatel. I made £i6 worth 
of poetry out of you. Now you are on board Kipling's 
Barralongy ploughing its swinging way beneath the 
Southern Cross. Remember me to Kruger. Tell him 
that if he tries any more humour I will put him in one 
of my poems. " Waiter, bring me a Welsh-rabbit, a 
bottle of Chianti, and a silver fork.** Good-night. The 
Quest begins to-morrow. 
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Chapter II 

The Why and Wherefore 

IT has long been my idea to go in qnest of some- 
thing or other that would be productive of copy. 

It was in a strange musty document found in my 
rooms the night before last that I first heard of the 
Gilt-edged Girl. She is anonymous, and the pleasant- 
sounding name is my own invention. iC30»^^^^> '^^' ^^ 
the fortune ; and the strawberry-mark is on her left 
shoulder. A Quest involves a pilgrimage of some kind 
or other, and Sterne's Sentimental Journey and R. L. 
Stevenson's With a Donkey in the Cevennes contain many 
useful wrinkles as to how to write the thing up. And 
Menie Muriel Dowie, who "discovered** the Car- 
pathians ; I can learn something from her. 

1 started to-day at 9 a.m. It is now 7.30 p.m., and I 
find myself ensconced beside a comfortable whisky-and- 
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THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 

soda in the Black Bull, Someplace. It has been a trying 
time, and my troubles are not done yet. 

It was a clear, sparkling May morning when I set 
out. The yellow-hammer and the chaffinch (good old 
chaffinch ! I got him in Nicholson's %M.anual of 
Zoology) made merry music — the orchestra of ornith- 
ology — and the harpsichord tinkle of the brook 
suggested that life was worth living. I approached a 
back-green, wherein hung many mysterious articles of 
feminine attire. A stocking, a petticoat, and a pair of 
stays. Oh, my poetic soul, De Lyrienne ! For each, I 
imagined an owner, fair as the Levant and charming as 
the premiere danseuse at the Empire Music Hall. 
And particularly did my eyes rest upon the stays. 
Surely here I had an item that could belong to 
none save the Gilt-edged Girl. Instinctively I felt 
this. I had with me the Gladstone bag, that, regardless 
of political feelings, I had borrowed from William 
Watson, and I noted that there was room in its interior 
for the stays. I approached, reached out my hand, 
and was about to place the ** take " in the bag, when 
a vigorous arm gripped me by the shoulder. I looked 
up. ** Your name, young man," said the constabulary 
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THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

owner of the arm. "De Lyrienne," said I. "Ah 
well," said he, '* we can't have this sort of thing ; it's 
getting far too common." And he jotted down my 
name in connection with a common charge of attempted 
theft. I bailed myself out by the deposition of two 
golden guineas — or sovereigns rather, for the unpoetic 
age has abolished the guinea — ^and sought refuge in my 
hotel to mourn the Spirit of the Day. 

Here was I, a fanciful adventurer, charged with the 
spirit of romance, run in on a common accusation of 
attempted theft. Bah ! My blood boiled. " Have 
we lost the mood romantic that was ever ours from 
birth ? " I'm afraid so. 

My summons advises me to be in court by 9 a.m. to- 
morrow. Bah ! 
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Chapter III 

The Unpoetic Police 



I 



TAKE the report of the trial from the Hertfordshire 
Hoot. This will save me writing a chapter. 



A POET AT THE POLICE COURT 

ACTUATED BY A SPIRIT OF ROMANCE, HE TOOK THE 

STAYS 

At the Primrose Bloom Police-court yesterday, Judge 
Ferntowers on the Bench, Richard De Lyrienne, 
describing himself as a poet, was charged with the 
theft of a pair of stays from a back-green in Haw- 
thorn Lane, Primrose Bloom. The prisoner, who did 
not appear to feel his position at all, pleaded not guilty, 
but said that the case was not one of common theft. 

Judge Ferntowers. Not what ? 

17 fi 



THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

Prisoner. Not one of common theft. I am at present 
on a quest. (Laughter.) 

The Judge. Aha ! You're on a quest, are you ? Does 
your mother know you're out ? (Loud laughter.) 

Prisoner remarked that judicial buffoonery com- 
manded his sincerest sympathy. 

The Judge. Have a care, sir. I may commit you 
for contempt of Court. Call Police-Inspector 
Rhymer. 

Police-Inspector Rhymer deponed that he had charge 
of the case. He had had his eye on the accused all the 
afternoon of the theft. Prisoner looked about sus- 
piciously. He saw him bag the stays. Prisoner told 
him he was actuated by a spirit of romance, taking the 
stays because he thought he would like to know the 
owner. (Laughter.) 

The Judge. He what ? 

The Inspector. He would like to know the owner, 
your honour. He says he is on a quest — the quest of 
the Gilt-edged Girl, his affinity. 

The Judge (f;acetiously). Is he gilt ? 

The Inspector (humorously). No ; guilty, I should 
say. 
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THE UNPOETIC POLICE 

The Judge. He says he is a poet 5 you do a little in 
that line yourself. Inspector, don't you ? 

The Inspector. I do : I wrote " Hail, smiling Spring," 
in last week's Hoot^ and 

The Judge (interrupting). That'll do. You have 
seen some of the prisoner's work ? 

The Inspector denied this. 

Mr. Henry Harland, sworn for the prosecution, 
deponed that the accused wrote poetry for the Tellow 
Book* Witness understood that he (accused) had 
dedicated a poem to him (witness). 

Cross-examined. He bore accused no animus. 

By the Court. He admitted the authorship of a book 
entitled Red Leeks, It was not a botanical book. He 
had never seen a red leek. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, cautioned to tell the truth — the 
Judge remarking that he was too young to take the 
oath — ^said he had written ** Works." 

Judge. You what ? 

Witness. Written "Works," my lord. 

The Judge. That'll do. Next witness, please. 

Mr. Erie Mack ay, describing himself as a poet, was 
sworn for the defence. He said he knew the Prisoner 
19 



THE QUEST OP THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

slightly. Defendant was a respectable man, but romahtic. 
All the members of the Logrolliad, a business club, 
knew of the Quest. De Lyrienne hoped to make 
money out of it by writing it up, and witness had no 
doubt he would. 

Cross-examined for the prosecution, Mr. Mackay 
admitted that he knew Miss Carrie Morelli. 

Constable Clue said the stays were taken from a 
green behind a vacant cottage. The neighbours could 
not account for the presence of any articles there. 
Prisoner was arrested because it was known that the 
stays did not belong to him anyhow. (Laughter.) 

Judge Fern towers said it was a curious case No- 
body claimed the stays. The case therefore fell to the 
ground. He accordingly dismissed the accused, warning 
him to be more careful in the future, and suggesting 
that he should take up some honest employment. 

The accused thanked his honour, and asked if, 
seeing that the stays belonged to no one, he could buy 
them. 

The Judge said the Inspector could settle that. 
The money might go to Traill's Home for Minor 
Poets. 

20 



THE UNPOETIC POLICE 



Accused left the bar humming the air of ** My 
Queen " waltz. 

Ah ! the public, the sordid, prosaic, grovelling public. 
Oh, the Law, the stupid, inane, drivelling Law. A fig 
for both ! I have the stays, and here I am again on 
the long trail, the old trail, the out trail, the trail that 
is always cheap. It is evening — a symphony in saffron 
and pink. A nascent star twinkles over Nowhere. 

"The road b dry 
And so am I — ** 

These rhymes, these rhymes. Cloop ! They do 
cork that Moselle beautifully. Your health, old 
world, your health. Most excellent. . . . Who 
invented drink ? . . . I don't remember ever having 
seen a statue to him anywhere. ... I must write to 
the Daily Telegraph about that. 
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Chapter IV 

In Which I Visit the College for Golden Girls 

NEXT morning I rose early. At midday I 
reached the Hermitage, which is a College for 
Golden Girls, and numbered among its under- 
graduates one Chloe, who had been at school with my 
brother. Might she be the Gilt-edged Girl ? It is 
rash to enter into speculative fields : I leave that to 
philosophers and Captain Coe. 

A metal fuchsia was the doorbell. In answer to a 
tinkle a comely damsel opened the door. She was 
svelte, and trim as to the ankles. I gaily tipped her 
under the chin, having my poet's licence with me in 
the bag. 

'* Sir ! ** she said in indignation. 

"Jane," said a sweet voice, and a bow-lipped lady, 
dreamy, tall, resplendent, and having a figure that 
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IN WHICH I VISIT THE COLLEGE FOR GOLDEN GIRLS 

ivould have charmed Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
approached, while my little friend the doorkeeper 
disappeared, a Catherine Mermet blush on her cheek. 

" Oh, sir," said the lady, ** you are the examiner ? " 

"I am," I replied, raising my Homburg hat and 
stepping inside in order to more conveniently encircle 
her waist. 

" Oh, sir," said the lady, " not now ; the Botany 
class awaits you." 

" Any fine girls " 

The lady had gone on ahead. 

I followed. 

There were thirty girls in the Botany class — the lady 
doctors of the next decade — and I found that their 
knowledge of Botany was quite as deep as my own. 

'* You know the iron lilies of the Strand," I said, 
in concluding the brief examination ; "liliacea 
Lyriennensis ? " 

"Yes," said a prim maiden of some seventeen 
summers, with a red sash, " and the dragon-fly cabs." 

I kissed her on the brow and gave her an autograph 
copy of my latest volume. 
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Chapter V 

J Lecture on Literature 

MY lady friend suggested that perhaps I might care 
to say a few words on Literature. She was 
quite right : I did care. Having prefaced my 
remarks with a solo on the long wooden flute which it 
is my quaint practice to carry in my pocket, I said : 
Literature. (Applause.) The subject is vast but the 
followers are few. The literary profession, all the 
same, is the easiest in the world. Witness the success 
of Kipling, Barrie, and Black. As the Brindled- 
Haired One has remarked of Kipling : 

^^ Vulgar, debased, impossible thy tale 
That makes the shilling purchaser grow pale, 
While Hindustani jargon soils the page, 
And youth must emulate the faults of age.*' 

People often ask. Who reads Kipling? Why, for 
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I LECTURE ON LITERATURE 

instance, should he be a more popular writer than 
Barry Pain, or Jerome K. Jerome ? The prodigal 
abundance of luridness is, I take it and assure you, the 
secret of Mr. Kipling's success. Passing on to Messrs. 
Barrie and Black, those eminent exponents of the 
bagpipe-playing tribes that dwell to the north of the 
Tweed, I find that the subject-matter of the two 
writers is similar, and that Barrie differentiates himself 
from Black by avoiding the phrase, " Heech, mon, 
whateffer," the meaning of which I do not know. 
Then Hardy. Hardy is on the down-grade. He writes 
tales with a moral nowadays. Never write tales with 
a moral. Rest assured the critics will find you out. 
Affect the wildly irresponsible and free. Consider 
Beerbohm. He toils not, neither does he spin moral 
yarns, yet the moralists in all their glory never had a 
press-cutting scrap-book so bulgy as his. But there are 
other writers. Kenneth Grahame, W. E. Henley, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, Ian Maclaren, S. R. Crockett, John 
Davidson, the Editor of the Daily Chronicle^ Bernard 
Shaw, and myself. You know my works. They 
make them at the Bodley Head. Do I know Sappho ! 
I should think so. She lives there now. What sings 
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J. M. B. in "the most flippant of all the illustrated 
weeklies ! ** — 

"In Lesbos, of immortal fame, 

The Poet struck her wondrous lyre, 

And set the Isles of Greece aflame 
And all the hearts of men afire. 

But times, alas ! have changed since then. 

And Helicon is past our ken; 

Parnassus is no poet's seat, 

For Sappho sings in Vigo Street.'* 

As to Grahame ; he wrote a book about bairns which 
was too good to sell, and didn't.* And Crockett ? Ye 
gods ! Crockett writes books that are too bad to sell, 
and do. I hear that Edison is at present patenting a 
type-writing machine which will enable Samuel R. to 
write six 140,000-word novels simultaneously. The 
dear grey man ! We now pass on to Mr. George 
Meredith, "vaunted through the land by all who 
praise what none can understand." Meredith is the 
well of English undefined. They used to read 
Meredith in this country. His downfall dates from 

* This book is in a seventh edition. — PiMisher. 
And ought to be in a seventieth. — R, de h, 
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I LECTURE ON LITERATURE 

the first delivery of Conan Doyle's lecture about 
him 

A bell rang. 

" The tennis-bell," explained the lady ; " the girls 
must go now." 

They trooped out noisily, and I found myself alone 
with the lady of the Bume-Jones lips and the Phidian 
figure. 

" You will come to my boudoir," said the lady. 

I never refuse an invitation to a boudoir. 
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Chapter VI 

How I Kissed the Lady Doctor when the 
Moonbeams were on the Rhododendrons 

IT was a trim boudoir — Sheraton, Sevres, Crown 
Derby, Satsuma, and on the walls were a number 
of water-colours, which I identified as the work 
of Hokusai. This was charming 

" But 1 do not know your name," said the lady. 
" Call me M*Aussin," I murmured. 
The lady paled, and a look of terror came into her 
dreamy eyes. 

*' I beg your pardon," she replied faintly. 
" M'Aussin." 

" Oh, how you did frighten me ! I thought you 

said — the Jeromanian atrocity at the Globe theatre, 

you know." I knew. It had cost me many a sleepless 

night. I had written to Jerome about it, and been 
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HOW I KISSED THE LADY DOCTOR 

requested, through the Answers to Correspondents 
column, to go out and fight for Greece and liberty like a 
man and a Byron instead of finding fault with one of the 
most euphonious, ancient and respectable clan-names 
of the Scottish nobility. 

I drew nearer. 

" You will come to the ball to-night ? " 

"Delighted," I replied. 

And I went to the ball. 

Ah, the voluptuous, aesthetic languor of the ball ! 
The beauty of the Golden Girls — all radiant, and all 
in white ! A hidden orchestra of strings played 
dreamy waltzes — Strauss and Tosti ; and borne in from 
the grounds was the rhythmic plash of the marble 
fountain in the rhododendron grove. It was good for 
me to be here. 

My friend of the boudoir had a gown of cobalt blue, 
poetically decollete^ the skirt embroidered with silver 
tracery from designs by Wierdsley. 

We waltzed. 

Beside the fountain I took her hand in mine. A 
stream of yellow light from the ball-room caught her 
29 
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on the left shoulder. The strawberry mark was not 
there. 

^ I said my name was M^Aussin," I remarked, while 
I slipped my left arm round the slimness of her waist. 
'^I lied. I said I was the examiner. I lied. I am 
De Lyrienne on the Quest of the Gilt-edged Girl i " 

"Oh, sir!" 

And I kissed the lady doctor, as foretold in the 
advertisement, when the moonbeams were on the 
rhododendrons. 
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Chapter VII 

I go a-Fishing 

WAS I disappointed that there was no strawberry 
mark ? Frankly, I was not. The discovery 
of the strawberry mark would have meant the 
end of my Quest ; and few publishers will take a book 
of five thousand words. No ; I was not downcast ; I 
sang a song, extempore, as I made my way to the inn 
after the ball. 

Having snuffed the candle with the silver snuffers, 
and lit my pipe (for even poets smoke in bed), I said to 
myself, "Courage, Matthias, courage" (though my 
name is not Matthias), and fell a-thynking, like 
Piscator in my edition of old Izaak's immortal volume. 
Little did the contemplative old man dream, as he sat 
in the osier-beds beside his beloved Dove, that his book 
would live to be edited by me. This posthumous 
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THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

glory is a strange thing — erratic, unsatisfying, sad. I 
wonder if Izaak ever caught a fish in his life. I 
wonder, and I have my doubts. Though I edited the 
" Compleat Angler," I never had a fishing-rod in my 
hand. Anybody, I am advised by the Fields can gather 
as much who reads the book in which I talk of a three- 
pound trout being flashed through the air at the end of 
several feet of gossamer gut. I fancy Don John 
Quixote Buchan of Oxford and the Moors inspired the 
Field. He is a prominent member of the Fish School 
of Literature, and would resent the superior romantic 
touch of a neophyte, as'.it were. Ah well, ah well ! 
Good-night, good-night. . . . 

"So here has been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Say shall we let it pass 
Useless away?" 

Carlyle wrote that. I used to think it was Watts. 
One never knows. Had. Watts lived nowadays he 
would have been in great danger of the Laureateship. 
Eight o'clock. I open the lattice-window. The 
scent of lavender is in the air ! Lavender ! The old 
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house at Myrtle-cum-Redgates comes into my mind. 
It was there I first met Agnes. She was a lily of 
fifteen then, with a big straw hat and a lawn dress. 
Now, she is a member of Myrtle-cum-Redgates Parish 
Council, and appears in dirty law courts to show cause 
why the Empire should be shut up for ever. How 
time flies ! . . . I dress and go downstairs. Breakfast 
over, I summon mine host and borrow a fishing-rod. 
A brook with the usual De Lyrienne harpsichord 
accompaniment (patent applied for) passes the door, 
and it is my intention to fish. (Here I interpolate a 
thing I wrote in my school-days. Anything will do to 
fill up a book of this kind.) 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 

How doth the angler, blithe and gay, 

From morn to twilight hour, 
Gather rheumatics all the day 

From every passing shower. 

How cheerfully upon the hook 

He threads the wrig;^ling bait: 
The number of the fish he took 

He multiplies by eight. 
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What makes his comely face so bright? 

Why does his basket clink? 
Because, although he get no bite, 

He*8 certain of a drink. 

And though he be of manners mild, 

This trait in him is odd : 
He certainly won't spare the child 

Who may have spoiled the rod. 

His sense of etiquette is fine — 

Politeness is his whim — 
He always drops the fish a line 

To come and dine with him. 

Half a mile from the inn I put the rod together and 
affix a four-inch fly of many colours, which I find in 
the landlord's hook-book. I sit down in an osier-bed 
(all anglers of standing, I had gathered from Izaak, sit 
in an osier-bed — ^it seems to be the hall-mark of 
piscatorial respectability) and throw in. The fly of 
many colours sinks in the pool, which reflects the 
cerulean of the sky, and I fall asleep. ... I dream 
that the point of the rod disappears, and that I am fast 
to a silver-sided salmon of considerable athletic poten- 
tiality. It leaps and dives, and dives and leaps, its 
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scales taking the sunshine and splitting it into dazzling- 
ncss. There are enterprise, energy and abandon in the 
eye of that salmon ; and I feel that I would know him 
again. A strange heat assails my brain. ... I awake. 
My hat has fallen off, and the sun is beating direct on 
the locks that look so well in the illustrated papers. 
The rod lies undisturbed. A girl is passing. My 
usual luck. "Good-day," I remark. The girl takes 
no notice. "Good-day," I repeat. "I beg your 
pardon," she replies haughtily, " but I do not think I 
have the pleasure of your acquaintance." 

She moves off. 

I rise and follow. 

"Madam," I say, **you do yourself an injustice — I 
am Richard De Lyrienne ! " 

Her aspect changes. Sweetness comes into her 
eyes. 

*' A thousand pardons, sir ; I did not know ; the 
Poet, of course, may speak to whom he chooses." 

"And the eye of the Artist aids him in this 
instance," I reply gallantly, noting that she is comely. 

*' I am Nicolini : my sister Marie writes for the Sun 
You are evidently fishing." 
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I admit this. 

" It is scarcely any good," she remarks sweetly ; " the 
dyeworks poison the stream, and there has not been a 
fish within twenty miles of this for fifteen years." 

I must tell Buchan about that stream. 
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Chapter VIII 

What Nicolini told me of the Star and Garter 

NICOLINI was a wild rose — ^graceful, pliant, 
delicate. There was a pinkness about Nicolini 
that reminded me of the Star, 
We walked along the river bank in the blaze of the 
midday sun till we came to a sheltered bower. " Let 
us sit," I said, and we sat, among the wild hyacinths, 
the wood-anemones and the jonquils. 
" You have heard of me ? " I asked. 
" Your * Religion of a Littery Gent * is my prayer- 
book," she replied, and I kissed her on the brow. 
" You know my poetry ? " 

''Ah, London, London in the Spring, 
You are, you know you are, 
So full of amorous sights. 
Especially by nights,'' 
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she quoted, and I kissed her on the cheek, though I 
cursed that fellow Seaman. 

"You have read *Herrick'?" I asked, "or •Heine'?" 
"Neither," she said, and I kissed her on the lips. 
Here surely was a girl after my own heart. 

That was a pleasant afternoon. We talked till the 
rays of the sun sent our shadows many feet behind, 
and the warm breath of the day changed to the cooler 
airs of early evening. One, two, three, four, five, six» 
seven — seven on the ivy-clad church steeple. We arose 
and walked slowly up the bank of the stream, and while 
we walked Nicolini told me 

"The Story of the Star and Garter." 



" Most excellent, most excellent," I cried ; " and do 
you know that I am in Quest of One with a strawberry 
mark on her left shoulder and ^^3 0,000 in the bank ? " 

"I have neither the one qualification nor the other," 
sighed Nicolini, " but I can offer you a heart of 
gold." 

Hearts of gold are scarcely in my line, and I tem- 
porised. 
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** A heart of gold, my dear girl ! I am unworthy of it. 
To-morrow I resume the Quest." 

"But not alone?" 

"Yes, alone." 

" No ; T, Nicolini, go with you." 

I kissed her on the lips. The excuse was valid. 

"You are too kind," I remarked, at a loss for a 
more suitable remark. "Think of your parents or 
guardians." 

" I have neither ; to-morrow I go out with you on 
your Quest. What more interesting for one young 
and inexperienced in the ways of the world than to 
accompany a real live poet on a real romantic Quest ? '* 

(** What more embarrassing ? " I reflected.) 

"Selina Morgan will be green with envy. And 
you'll show me how you write your poetry. Til be 
ever so useful to you, for I*m an L.L.A. of St. Andrews, 
N.B. And, oh, won't we have a gay old time ! " 

(" Worse and worse ! An L.L.A. of St. Andrews, 
N.B. Oh, the horror of having one's name in the 
papers along with that of a St. Andrews L.L.A. ! 
What would Culture say ?") 

" My dear girl," I remarked, " the thing is impossible. 
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There is no excuse for it. You admit that you have 
neither the strawberry mark nor the ^^30,000. My 
Quest will not wait. It must be over in time to write 
it up for the autumn publishing season. And then 
there is the American edition to be arranged for — that 
takes time." 

I put my arm gently round her waist and kissed 
away the tears. 

" Good-night, Nicolini." 

"Good-night, Richard." 

We parted at the cross-roads. 

The girlish figure faded into the hawthorn perspec- 
tive. I leant upon an old five-barred gate and thought. 
Was I a fool ? Did jf 30,000 matter either this way or 
that ? And the stays ? I could pitch them into the 
mill-pond. Nicolini was very fair to look upon, and 
we could keep the St. Andrews L.L.A. a secret. No- 
body would know about it in Kootenay. Yes, we would 
go to Kootenay. The corn there is fifteen feet high. 
Fifteen feet — that's a Locksley Hall line. Ye gods, 
two stalks would make a verse. . . . What whistle was 
that ? The nightingale's ? Perhaps. I do not know. 
I have no means of knowing. The only nightingale I 
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ever heard was Florence, and that was at a Red Cross 
meeting in St. James's Hall. . . . Could Zangwill beat 
that? Not extempore. Could his brother? I have 
my doubts. I think often in this style — irresponsible, 
fantastic, free. Do you, dear reader ? To me it means 
so many golden guineas. As I think, I take shorthand 
notes of the thoughts and send them to the magazines, 
which are only too glad to get them. In company, or 
in my rooms, when I say a good thing I take the first 
opportunity of making a surreptitious note of it on my 
cuffs — which explains the voluminousness of my wrist 
linen, as commented on by Burgler in the Windsor, 
You know Burgler ? He is doing well, is Burgler. He 
goes around and finds out what kind of gold pen George 
Egerton and the Pioneer Club Brigade use, and then 
makes his notes into an article. Oh, a wily man is 
Burgler ! It was he who gave the public the thrilling item 
of the flannel-backed waistcoat. Never heard of the 
flannel-backed waistcoat of De Lyrienne ? Not to have 
heard of that is, &c. Half the coughs and colds of this 
country are due to the calico strip which forms the back 
of the ordinary waistcoat. I advocated the general adop- 
tion of the flannel-back. A newspaper humorist called 
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me a "flannel-backed duck." If ever I stand for Parlia- 
ment my election cry will be, "De Lyrienne and the 
Flannel-backed Waistcoat." How much nicer, how 
much more euphonious, how much more intelligible, 
than the vulgar, commonplace, ungrammatical news- 
papery, " Jones and the Nationalisation of Land Values 
and the Control of the Implements of Production and 
Distribution by the People." When I think of the 
politician's lack of originality I weep for England. 
I say "England" advisedly. They tell me that the 
Canny Scot wants it called Britain. I smile. Poets 
know better. Eh, W. E. H. ? 

"What have I done for you, 
England, my England^ 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own?" 

Ah well ; to bed, to bed. 

The landlord met me at the porch. I returned him 

the fishing-rod with thanks, and remarked that I was 

afraid it would take a good deal of rod sparing to spoil 

that river. Then I passed into the parlour, reflecting 
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how I could knock that epigram into shape for publi- 
cation, for I saw that there was something in it. 

As I smoked my pipe in the honeysuckle-covered 
summer-house, the air charged with the sweet odour of 
the blossoms, I remembered the determined look in 
Nicolini's eye as she imparted her intention of accom- 
panying me next day. What if she lay in wait for me 
in the morning ? 

I entered the house. 

" Landlord," I cried ; " call me at five o'clock to- 
morrow — breakfast at half-past. Indian tea and a 
rasher of bacon." 

" Anything else, sir ? '^ 

" Nothing else. By the way, landlord," I remarked, 
in accordance with my reputation as a wit, *' what is 
more rash than a rasher of bacon ? " 

" Two rashers,'* he replied, and with this interchange 
of pleasantries we said good-night. 

Little did I dream what the morrow had in store as 
I lay in bed, the moonbeams playing on the white 
coverlet marked "The Swan Inn, No. 12." 
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Chapter IX 

Why Nicolini Came 

HAVING paid the reckoning, I departed by the 
back door. I had not gone twenty yards when 
before me stood Nicolini, radiant in the 
summer morning. 

" Good-day," she hailed me in a voice sweet as the 
call of the campanero. 

"Good-morning," I returned, and would have 
passed on. 

"Oh, Dick," she pleaded, "you won't leave 
me?" 

" My dear girl," I said, " I told you yesterday that I 
am on the hunt for the Thirty Thousand Pounder, 
and that mere girls, however good and however beau- 
tiful, do not mark the close of the Quest." 

She took my arm. She looked into my eyes 
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J am a poet. T said she might come with me. /And 
together we went. / 

As we walked she told me the story of her first 
engagement. 

NICOLINI'S STORY. 

(Told to an andante accompaniment of singing 
birds and humming bees. — ^June 189-.) 

George was the eldest son of the parvenu who 
bought the Hall. I was the vicar's daughter, and 
^vhen quite a tiny dot — I am sixteen now — I was en- 
gaged to George, my senior by three years. They 
sent George to a college of some kind or other in 
London, in order to obtain the polish that he sadly 
lacked. When George left the village he had never 
heard of Maupassant, or Ibsen (my darling !), or Loti, 
or -Maeterlinck — ^which made me sad. We corre- 
sponded. Letter by letter I noted an improvement 
in George's style. He dropped the " in connection 
with," became less fond of ** reliable," dispensed with 
the vulgar hieroglyphics that puzzle the^learned 
Judges in breach-of-promise cases, stoppecTsending me 
yellow-backs, and went in for Henry James. This, I 
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thought, was excellent. George was entering into the 
full possession of his intellectual kingdom. When he 
came down at Christmas I noticed, with keen satisfac- 
tion, that he wore an Art necktie, and that the length 
of his hair was no longer suggestive of Peterhead and 
the prize-ring. All, I said to myself, is well. Then, at 
his request, I went to see him in London. He met me 
at the station, and we passed the afternoon in the 
Park. The bourgeoning almond-trees moved him to 
quote Wordsworth, and he told me he had written a 
triolet ; he would send it to me at home. He sug- 
gested dinner, and we adjourned to Frascati's. The 
claret did it. George drank it from a champagne 
glass ! . . . The engagement was broken off next day. 
I have never seen him since. I think he went abroad 
to cut down trees and play the banjo in the back- 
woods in the good old three- volume novel style. And 
that is the story of my first engagement. 

I kissed Nicolini, and we proceeded in silence for 
some y4irds. 

"Tell me the story of your life, now," she sug- 
gested. 
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In an instant the whole plot flashed upon me ; but 
I was calm. 

" For your sister to publish in the Sun^ double-leaded, 
and with scare headings ! " 

Nicolini sprang back. I could see from her eyes 
that I had struck truth, and solved the whole puzzle of 
her anxiety to come with me and talk with me. 

" Wretch ! " she cried, and left me. 
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Chapter X 

The Crowning of Verbert 

1 TRUDGED on, ruminating upon the fickleness of 
femininity, till I reached a tavern with the sign, 
The White Cockade. 
A young man with a kilt stood in the doorway. 
His companion, also a young man, resembled him in 
appearance. 

" Ah, Stuart ; ah, Stuart," I heard him say, " the good 
old Whirlwind days are past. I am getting quite respect- 
able. They take me in the Saturday Review now." 

I recognised the voice, Verbert Hivian by all 
that's aristocratic ! 

" Hast thou never heard of Verbert — 
Verbert in his Stuart kilt — 
And his paper ca'ed the Whtrlivind 
Wi* his pictur' aye intilt?" 
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(Did anybody say that that Burns kind of stuff was 
difficult to do ?) 

I drew my Homburg hat over my eyes, fearing 
recognition, turned from the house, and walked smartly 
away, only to turn at the cross-roads and approach it 
again by a circuitous route. 

The young men had disappeared. I entered cau- 
tiously. I rang for the landlord. 

" Landlord," I said, " these young men, are they — 
are they safe ? " 

" Quite safe," he replied reassuringly ; " but don't 
say Guelph," 

I assured him I would observe the precaution, and 
added, " Can you oblige me with a false beard ? " 

" Certainly, sir ; " and he whistled up the tube, 
" False beard, one ; in a hurry, please." 

" I will dine with the young men," 1 informed him, 

" Right you are, sir." 

The beard arrived and I hooked it on. It was a 
Svengali beard that the landlord had worn at the Hunt 
fancy dress ball. It was a curious ensemble — the De 
Lyrienne locks (as photoed in the Strand) and the 
deep black beard. I smiled, 
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Hivian and Wherskine (Stuart) were seated when I 
reached the dining-room. 

A fourth diner was seemingly expected, for there 
were two vacant chairs. I appropriated one. 

" Nice day for the Cause, gentlemen," I observed, 

"What cause ?" said Verbert, feigning ignorance. 

" You expect another diner ? " I continued. 

"The chair is for the King," responded Verbert 
haughtily. 

" Have some soup — Cockade-a-leekie." 

It was time for me to indicate that I was one of 
them, as it were, so I passed the Jacobite signal. 

Verbert and Wherskine rose to their feet, and so 
did I, and in silence we drank to the king over the 
water and the dead Whirlwind, 

" You are a stranger in these parts ? " queried 
Wherskine. 

"lam." 

" You belong to the Order of the Fountain Pen, I 
observe." 

I hastily buttoned my coat and tried to look inno- 
cent. 

" You write ? " I ventured to Hivian. 
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"A little/' 

"Doing much just now?" 

" Not much : a three-volume novel and a History 
of Europe, both founded on fact," 

I laughed heartily, and had some more soup. 

"To-night," added Wherskine mysteriously, "we 
crown Verbert King of the Jacobites." 

"Ah!"Isaid. 

It was a gay ceremony, accompanied by six magnums 
of Pol Roger, " Now," quoth Verbert, after the sixth 
magnum, " for the fireworks." 

Fireworks ! I like fireworks. We clambered on to 
the roof, none daring to make us afraid ; and the 
festive squib and the yellow Roman candle flashed to 
the country air. Then we had crackers, and rockets, 
and golden rain, and silver rain that would have 
charmed the poetic soul of my young friend Olive 
Custance ; and more squibs and more Roman candles. 
Then we had the rural constable. 

Though ponderous as his wit, of which we had 
several samples, the rural constable clambered on to 
the roof and took the three of us in charge. 

" I arrest you in the name of the Queen," 
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" The Queen ! " scoffed Verbert. " What Queen ? " 

The rural constable took no notice, but advised us 
that we had committed a contravention of 99 Vict, 
cap. 3 1/7 by discharging squibs and other explosives 
from a roof within the meaning of the Act. 

*'And here's a man with a false beard," said he 
triumphantly. 

" A false beard ! " chimed in Verbert and Wherskine 
in amazement ; " you lie." 

It was just then that I discovered a convenient trap 
down which I slid into a garret, hence to the staircase 
and out into the night. 

I read in the country paper that Verbert and Wher- 
skine had each been fined in two shillings-and-sixpence 
with the option of three days' imprisonment. 
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Chapter XI 



The Kind of Thing that Happens 
in the Sunday Papers 



1AM not feeling well this morning. The cooking 
at those rustic hostelries is slowly sapping my 
system. Last night the fried sole was most 
scandalously scorched, and the cellar had nothing better 
to offer than Spanish port of the year before last. . . . 
I paid my bill, kissed the chambermaid and left the 
inn. A hot sun hung high in the heavens ; the hedges 
nodded heavily beneath a three weeks' coating of dust ; 
the white glare of the baking roads blinded me. 

I counted my money . , , three pounds. By my 
lyre, but 'tis time I tracked the elusive Gilt-edged 
Girl. But, courage, Richard ; courage. 

'* Lives of great explorers teach us 

We can make our Quests sublime j 
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Fame and fortune both will reach us 
If we only bide our time* 

Quests are real, Quests are manly, 

If they're engineered aright — 
Look at Fridtjof, look at SUnley, 

With their hundred pounds a-night ! *' 

I had just finished these lines when the air was 
suddenly filled with a musical tinkling. I looked 
behind, and lo ! through a cloud of dust loomed the 
figure of an approaching cyclist. A girl, for a ducat ! 
At first sight her attire deceived me, but there was no 
mistaking the short dark curls falling upon her marble 
brow. 

I gave her greeting, and she dismounted and chatted 
cheerfully. I was disappointed to find that she was 
unmarried, for one flirtation with a wife is worth two 
with a maid. And a flirtation with a widow is worth 
half-a-dozen with either. A something told me this 
was not the Gilt-edged Girl. 

Marsilia (she told me to call her Marsilia) and I 
grew very friendly, and I pushed her cycle along. As 
night was falling, we saw lights twinkling through the 
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dusk and discovered ourselves in a tiny hamlet, with a 
tiny inn containing a very few tiny rooms. There was 
only one room vacant. Now, before reaching the inn, 
we had decided to pass as brothers, and the announce- 
ment of the landlord placed us in a quandary. 

Marsilia blushed. 

*' We should like two rooms," I said. " I talk in my 
sleep a good deal, and it disturbs my brother ; but " 

" It can't be helped, Richard," said Marsilia, putting 
her hands in her pockets, as I had taught her. 

The dinner was divine — for the country — and over 
our coffee and cigarettes Marsilia melted into sweet 
confidences and told me a story. ... I laughed heartily 
and vowed to Marsilia 'twas the freshest, most piquant 
tale I had heard since that night at Ostend when 
Grant Allen, Max and I met the Man from Con- 
stantinople. 

I kissed Marsilia. 

*' Good-night, dear," I whispered ; " I shall be up in 
five minutes. That will give you time, eh ? " 

I had a final cigarette and cura9ao in the moonlight. 
Then I stole up the narrow stairs and gently opened 
the door of the room. 
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Marsilia had left the lamp burning, and on a chair 
I descried a heap of feminine things — ^white, dainty, 
frilled — for all the world like the advertisement pages 
of the Lady^s PictoriaL 

"Marsil *' 

I was interrupted by a voice behind me. 

^' Begging your pardon, sir ; but I am glad to say, sir, 
you may have a room to yourself now. The gentleman 
as whom it was kept for has wired to say that he can't 
come till to-morrow." 

It was the landlord. 

I shut the door of Marsilia's double-bedded room 
with a bang and, following the landlord, retired to the 
other chamber. My dreams were of golden argosies 
sailing on sapphire seas. 

When I awoke in the morning the landlord handed 
me a letter. 

" Your brother has gone off," he said ; " he left you 
this, and said you would understand." 

I opened it with feverish haste. It contained only 
one word — " Good-bye." 

Good-bye, Marsilia, good-bye. You left me with a 
sad heart and a bill for twenty-five shillings to pay, and 
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I have not forgotten. Only two pounds left, De 
JLyrienne, and the Gilt-edged Girl still flits before you 
in the tantalising misty future ! Something must be 
done. 
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Chapter XII 

The False Syllogism 

HAVING planned myself out for a poet, I never 
did much at Logic at the University. It was 
this that caused the trouble. 
I arrived in London — for the Quest had taken me 
back to town — feeling tired of the expedition alto- 
gether. They introduced me to the girl, and said she 
came from Manchester. 

Manchester, I reflected. All barmaids come from 
Manchester : Agnes comes from Manchester ; Agnes 
is a barmaid. 

With this belief confidently established I sailed into 
conversation. 

We were seated in a park, a charming park, but 
lacking botanical variety. Rhododendrons do pall 
upon one. Below, a military band was playing the 
eternal " Intermezzo.** 
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"This," I said, "is sad." 

*' Sad ? — why sad ? " responded Agnes. 

** Sad," I said, " in that it is part of the repertoire of 
the ^oi poiloiy and what is good enough for the hoi polloi 
is scarcely good enough for us.** 

I saw that she did not understand. 

** Cheer up, my dear,'* I said ; " night falls, and 
night is an invention of heaven. I should fancy it is 
written in red ink in the celestial patent lists. Let us 
to the Empire.** 

We found the Empire good. Really, I prefer the 
crashing crescendo of the music-hall chorus to the 
laboured contrapuntal efforts of Handel and the rest of 
them — though, of course, this must not get abroad. The 
poet must preserve the atmosphere of mystery and 
remoteness ; each injudicious paragraph in the personal 
columns of the evening papers is a nail in the coffin of 
his popularity. See how they ruined Tennyson by 
telling Demos what kind of pipe he smoked ; and mark 
the collapse of Browning after the public got to know 
that he wore two flannel shirts in winter and was 
most particular about the hot-water bottle in his bed 
all the year round. 
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In her rooms, after the show, Agnes and I had coffee 
— black as the devil and sweet as sin. 

We talked. Agnes, it appeared, was married, but 
her husband was z, newspaper man, and came home 
only on Sundays. Thus we were quite safe, this being 
Tuesday. 

" You are very beautiful," I remarked, having a big 
belief in the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

" Flatterer ! " returned Agnes commonplacely. I had 
looked for an epigram that would have done for the 
book. 

"Your figure," I continued, "has the grace of a 
drawing by Will Rothenstein (a friend of mine : the 
ad. will do no harm) and the charm of a Whistlerian 
nocturne in silver and grey." 

She blushed, seemingly being familiar with some 
other Whistlerian nocturne — " The Bath," perhaps. 

She nestled close to me. 

" You love me," I said passionately. 

" I do." 

"And " 
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Chapter XIV 

A Sexagesimal Symposium 

1MET Allen Grant in Piccadilly to-day. Dear 
Allen : I have done my best for Allen, but some- 
how he has not soared as I expected. I was very 
hopeful about him when he put out the " Woman Who 
Did/* although I strongly commented (in private) upon 
his careless inattention to detail. No one knows better 
than Allen himself that I would gladly have lent him 
the catalogue from which I glean these realistic descrip- 
tions of lingerie. And Literature without Lingerie is, 
now that I have educated the public taste, considered 
as unsatisfying and as unsatisfactory as a woman without 
wit. But I digress. 

"I was thinking," said Allen, "that the Advance 
Guard of Nineteenth Century Literature should do 
something by way of celebrating Her Majesty's Jubilee. 
It will be a good ad." 
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" Let's Stand ourselves a dinner," I suggested, " and 
invite the girls in." 

"Ah, Dick ; ah, Dick," he said playfully, "ever after 
the petticoats. What a blade you are, my boy ! " 

The dinner, in the H6tel M^tropole, was attended 
by a brilliant detachment of the Young Brigade and a 
few lady friends. I took the chair myself. Amongst 
those present were : Allen Grant, Rudyard Kipling, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Roy Devereux, Marriott Watson, 
Kenneth Grahame, J. M. Barrie, Marie Lloyd, Arthur 
Symons, Max Beerbohm, T. P. O'Connor, Charles 
Robinson, Henry Harland, A. P. Watt, John Lane, 
John Buchan, John Davidson, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
Ella D'Arcy, Neil Munro, Evelyn Sharp, Jimmy 
Sickert, Walter Pennell, Joseph Whistler, Frank Harris, 
Annie S. Leverson, Ada Swan, and Arthur Roberts. 

We had numerous letters of apology. 

Mr. Stead wrote : " Sorry I can't attend. 1 am busy 
with The Mystery of the History^ 

. Ian Maclaren wrote : " Heech, mon, I doot it widna 
be the thing for a man o* the claith like mysel' tae 
collogue with playac tress buddies ava." 

Herbert Vivian : ** By the White Cockade, and d'ye 
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think I*d toast the house of Brunswick ? Never ! So 
long as Stuart blood runs in my veins and the papers 
keep on taking my stuff, 1*11 never attend such an orgie." 

The " cold interposition of the sea " was the excuse 
put forward by G. W. Cable, W. D. Howells, T. B. 
Aldrich, Stephen Crane, E. C. Stedman, R. Harding 
Davis, James L. Ford, Hamlin Garland, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Jeannette Gilder, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Robert Bridges, F. J. Stimson, Henry B. Fuller, Robert 
W. Chambers, and C. G. D. Roberts. 

Ibsen cabled : "Apologies for absence. The Literary 
Heart of Scandinavia goes out to the new Brigade." 

(A Voice : " Fancy that, Hedda ! " and laughter.) 

Mr. William Black, dating from Stronachlachur- 
antanvohr, N.B., wrote : " Though scarcely a New 
Brigade man myself, I should have been much pleased to 
accept your invitation, but am at present salmon-fishing 
in the North. Last night I saw a fine sunset. The 
sky was copper-red above Oban, where the yellow 
fleece of the sun-tinged cumuli took the " 

It was agreed to hold the rest of the letter as read. 

We succeeded very well without these gentlemen. 
T proposed the Queen. 
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After dinner, Kipling suggested that he would show 
the company how he would have written my well- 
known poem, "A Ballad of London." 

'* Ladies and gentlemen," said Kipling, adjusting his 
spectacles, *' De Lyrienne is a very good man, but here 
is how I would have treated London : 

"It's London, London, London, you're the Devil's own delight^ 

A smiiin', swiggin', sinful sort of place $ 
Gawd 'clp *im from the country who goes through your 'eart by 
night, 

And 'unts about to find a pretty face. 

They calls your bloomin' lampposts *iron lilies,* oh my eyes! 

W*y don't they call 'em rhubarb and ha' done? 
An' hansoms, full o' balmy blokes, they say is ^ dragon fiies ' — 

Which, I suppose, is just the poet's fua. 

It's («ondon, you're a daisy, and it's London, you're a dear, 

I likes your wooin', winnin* sort o' way j 
But when it comes to wimmen, w'y of course it's very clear 

You aren't arf a patch on Mandalay." 

I rose to my feet. I was not prepared to admit the 
superiority of the Mandalay girl, for I knew that the 
Gilt-edged one was as English as the Times and the 
morning tub. 
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" Rudyard, ladies and gentlemen," I said, " Kipling 
is a very good man, but here is how I would have 
written about Mandalay," and I recited : 

"Ah, Mandalay, 
I never can forget; 
Across the bay 
I see thee gleaming yet. 
And Supi-yaw-let — 
Wasn't that her name?— 
I met her at the temple** — 

J. M. Barrie (hilariously) : 

"When the kye cam hame." 

" Mr. Barrie," I said, " I have the greatest possible 
respect for your genius, but, dagont, I won't stand your 
interruptions. Besides, you are not a poet." 

"A* richt, lad," said Barrie, taking a snuff, land 
adjusting his muffler; '^paurdon me meddlin', but I 
thocht it rhymed gey weel." 

Then I continued : 

"Her petticoat 
Was the daintiest, tenderest thing, 
All frills . . . 
And the swing 
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Of her skirts disclosed 

To my dazzled eyes 
Angelic ankles — 

Feet of the smallest size. 

Now I am here — 
Here again in Pall Mall, 
Lonely and far away — 
Far from the temple bell. 
But, ah, I am quite content^ 

For along the Strand 
There are maidens quite as sweet as in 

The * cleaner, greener land.* '* 

I sat down and called on Barrie to oblige. He was 
busy talking to one of the Celtic Gloom men, Neil 
Munro, who was insisting that a pibroch is not a 
bagpipe. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Barrie, " I'll jist gie ye 
a swatch o' ma freen* John Davidson's poem about that 
nun lassie." 

And he began : 

^^Abune a brae the convent hung, 
Oot ower a burnie lookin* doon^ 
Whaur mony a michty mountain flung 
Its shadows ower baith tower and toon. 
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Within its wa*8 a lassie dwelt, 

And oh, but she was wae, puir thing, 

Until one day she really felt 

She maun be oot and hae a fling. 

*I carena though they don*t aloo 

Me oot,* says she, * tae tell the truth $ 

I'm sistei tae the North Pole noo 

And second cousin tae the Sooth ' *' — 

Somebody pulled Barrie's coat-tail at this stage and 
he sat down. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," I said, "the hour grows 
late ; we have only time for a few more turns, and I 
have much pleasure in calling upon my friend Marie 
Lloyd to favour the company with a song. 

Marie sang, and the company separated immediately 
afterwards. 



Not much in this chapter about the Gilt-edged Girl, 
you say ? You are right. But read on. 
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Chapter XV 

I Have a Clue 

AS I lay in bed next night I dreamed a dream. I 
dreamed that a newspaper sub-editor had inform- 
ation of value to me in the Quest. He was a 
tall man with blue spectacles and a weary look, and his 
scissors nictated with the rapidity of the chameleon's 
eyelid. He said : " Go north, young man, go north. 
Try Thrums." 



I had recognised the newspaper office in the dream 
by the evening's contents bill which hung on the back 
of the door leading from the sub-editor's file-laden 
chamber to the leader-writers* room. 

The bill said : 
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A DUCAL DODGE 

A TORY TRICK; 
and the type was half a foot high. 

So I called next day. In the sub-editors' room I 
found the sub-editor exactly as I had dreamed. 

" Good afternoon," I hailed him. 

"Afternoon," he replied, and added to an assistant, 
" Cut the County Council and put ten headlines on 
the defeat of the Government." 

" I have called," I said, " to see you on a curious 
matter." 

He gave me four minutes, and as he filled a dirty 
clay pipe with black tobacco, which he cut with the 
blade of his scissors, I told him the tale of my dream. 

He started when I came to the word " Thrums." 

" Come outside," he said ; and we went outside. 

I had never visited the "Cheese" before, but I knew 
it at once from the illustrated articles in the magazines. 
I remembered they even put photographs of it opposite 
a signed poem of mine, 

" How is the information of value to you ? " he 
»?k?d, 
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•* I am on a Quest," I explained ; " the Quest of the 
Gilt-edged Girl, and when it is over I am to write a 
book about it." 

«Ah!" 

"You can help me?" 

" The advice I gave you in the dream," he returned, 
"is correct. See the man who lives in the solitary 
white-washed cottage on the Taranty Moor." 

" I thank you. Have another ? " 

" Not just now," he said, and was gone. 



They are not to be trusted, these newspaper people. 
That evening his paper had these lines under the 
heading " Mainly Wrong About People " : " Richard 
De Lyrienne, the poet, who has been heard of com- 
paratively little of late, is at present engaged in an 
interesting occupation. He called here to-day and told 
us all about it. He is seeking the Gilt-edged Girl, and, 
in his own words, when it is over he will write a 
book about it. He has obtained a trustworthy clue — 
which suggests that Richard would not have shone as a 
Scotland Yard detective — and to-night he goes North. 
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Mr. De Lyrienne is in excellent health, and the search, 
he assured us, afforded him every enjoyment. The 
cloth cap which he used to affect has been discarded 
for a Homburg hat ; but he still wears the flowing De 
Lyrienne tie." 

Well, well, what did it matter ? I had got a clue. 
That, after all, was the main thing. 
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Chapter XVI 

The Clue 

I BOUGHT some sgean-dubhs, and took the night - 
mail for Caledonia. 

Next morning I found myself in a place called 
Dundee, where the natives eke out a precarious exist- 
ence by boiling marmalade and hunting whales. I left 
early. There are no Gilt-edged Girls in Dundee. 

" An obsolete humorist called Ward " likens a 
Colorado train to a string of second-hand cofHns, but 
the trip from Dundee to Thrums convinced me that 
they have trains of that kind not so far off as Colorado. 
My object in visiting Thrums was twofold : I had to 
find the man with the information as to the Gilt-edged 
Girl ; and I wanted to see Barrie on a most important 
point. 

It was inspiriting here. The shop windows — great, 
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big, flaring, modern windows with insured plate-glass— 
displayed Barrie biscuits, Barrie rock, Barrie cough- 
drops, Barrie umbrellas, Barrie beef, Barrie ginger-bccr, 
Barrie overcoats, Barrie boots, Barrie potatoes (Barrium 
magnums), Barrie collars, Barrie neckties, Barrie tooth- 
quills, Barrie walking-sticks, Barrie notepaper (with a 
portrait of the gentleman in three colours on every 
page), Barrie fishing-reels, Barrie candles, Barrie washing 
powder, Barrie penknives, Barrie jujubes, Barrie braces, 
and Barrie buns. I reflected that I had been less 
fortunate than this. They don't have De Lyrienne 
soap yet, that I know of. These tributes of the 
people to Literature were most gratifying. I wrote to 
Carrie Morelli about it, and she wired in reply : " The 
great heart of the Vulgar is all right yet.— -Carrie." 

I called on Barrie and was informed 'that he had 
gone to the fishing, but would be back tJp tea ; so I 
strolled around, culling golden petals from tme Whinny 
Knowes, and remarking, "Heech, mon," tlo Mr. T. 
Haggart, who did not seem to understand (uhe laugh 
would come next day, likely), I cut some line'^s on the 
Window with a diamond after the fashion ^ of Mr. 
Burns. 
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Then 1 hunted up the man with the clue to the 
Gilt-edged Girl and the ^^3 0,000. 

He was a "solitary man, ranging apart." I found 
him in the white-washed cottage on the Taranty Moor. 
There was an air of mystery about him. 

"Sit down, please," he said as we entered the 
kitchen, and then he absent-mindedly spoke to himself. 
"They're reading me in America now. And they 
think Fiona Macka/s a woman ! Great joke. And a 
Celtic woman at that." 

" I beg pardon," he added to me ; *' I quite forgot, 
J think you said you came for the Police Tax. You'll 
find it beside that Gaelic dictionary, below that bowl — 
see ? — 8s. 6Jd., and dear at the price ; " and he broke off 
into the refrain of a music-hall song that was popular 
in the early sixties. 

I explained matters, and told him the object of my visit. 

"Ah," he reflected, "the Gilt-edged Girl. Yes. 
The secret is no good to me — I will never go^ to 
London any more, any more. Gone the good old 
Press Club days, gone the good old Cheshire Cheese. 
It wouldn't do : a Fleet Street liner working the 
Celtic Gloom would scarcely catch on." 
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I followed him, but feigned ignorance. 

" You were saying ? " 

" I was saying," he continued, " the secret couldn't 
do me much good now. You know Thayer Street ? " 

" Yes ; out Marble Arch way." 

" Well, Quillman, an old critic friend of mine, has 
the document. How he got it I cannot tell you. It 
is a mystery as profound as that of the Green Triangles 
in my latest, * Blue Fire.' Quillman — ^you don't 
know Quillman ? He was a good sort. Those nights, 
those nights ! It was a good life, no doubt, but it 
didn't pay so well as the Gloom. Quillman stays in 
Thayer Street. Call on him ; he will do the rest." 

I thanked him, and as I said good-bye I asked him if 
he ever saw Barrie. 

" Haven't seen him since I left Fleet Street," 

"But he lives here." 

" Lives here ! " He spoke anxiously. " Lives 
where?" 

"Thrums." 

" But this is Kirriemuir," and he laughed. 

" Kirriemuir is Thrums," I whispered. 

" I shouldn't have thought it," he replied. 
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I subsequently learned that he left next day, and is 
now writing from an attic in Edinburgh. 

I found Barrie at home when I called again. I sent 
in my card, and James, smoking a clay and wearing the 
relics of a pair of slippers, appeared in the doorway. 
In his left hand he held a copy of the 'British Weekly^ 
which he nervously endeavoured to shove into his 
trouser pocket. 

"De Lyrienne, I jalouse, frae the picters in the 
windies," he hailed me. 

" Barrie, I suppose," I remarked. 

We shook hands. The Thrums cinematographer's 
views of the scene are now being shown all over 
America, from Maine to San Francisco, from Behring 
Straits to Panama. 

" Hoots lad," he said, ** I'm rale gled to see ye. 
You're lookin* weel. Aiblins ye'll hae a cogie o' tea 
wi* the wife an' me ? " 

I stepped inside and was cordially greeted by Mrs. 
Barrie. I recognised Claudius Clear's portrait above 
the fireplace, and I noticed a snapshot of my host in 
Highland costume as he appeared at the Blairgowrie 
games in the summer of 1 89-. After tea, Mrs. Barrie 
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having left the room, I observed to Mr. Barrie that I 
should like to have a few virords with him in private on 
important business. 

"Richt, lad," he rejoined, filling up his old briar 
with the immortal mixture, and passing me the tin. 
" We'll tak* a bit stroll." 

It was a fine July evening. 

" I will talk as man to man," I began. 

" Richt," said he. 

"It is no detail that has brought me from Lon- 
don Ah, London ; London, my " 

" Ay, I ken,'* he interpolated, somewhat unfeel- 
ingly, I thought. 

" I want you to give me a pledge, a solemn pledge. 
You will promise me ? " 

" May be," he replied cautiously. 

"I ask you by all that's *copy' never to use 'dagont* 
any more." 

He started, his pipe fell to the ground, he shook my 
hand with a nervous grip, and as he looked up into my 
eyes he said, in a quavering voice : 

"I can na, man, I canna ; I've tae mak' ma livin*. 
Tak* awa' onything ye like, but dinna tak' awa' dagont.'' 
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" Your decision is irrevocable ? You decline to do 
this, even in honour of the Record Reign?" 

"Ay." 

A tear rose in his eye. 

" Farewell," I said ; " a long farewell. Henceforth 
we are strangers." 

And I strode off into the night. 



I had done my best. It was a noble mission, and I 
had failed. Perhaps he was right after all. How 
should I get along without the iron lilies ? 
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Chapter XVII 

After Quillman 

RETURNED to London, I sought Quillman at once. 
I called at his rooms in Thayer Street and 
rang the bell. An elderly lady, demure and 
Quaker-like, opened the door. 

"Is Mr. Quillman in?" I inquired, my voice 
somewhat shaky through excitement. 

" Mr. Quillman," said the lady, " is on holiday ; he 

has gone to " 

At this moment a fair vision floated across the lobby 
— a girl. Her face had the demureness of a Bret 
Harte school-ma'am, and a sweetness and repose that 
charmed me. In a moment'she had gone— disappeared 
into a room. 

"I beg pardon," I said abstractedly, for the sight 
did not easily fade from the retina, 
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" Mr. Quillman," repeated the elderly person, " is on 
holiday ; he has gone to the Isle of Man — to Douglas/' 

"Misaddress?" 

" I do not know." 

I thanked her and departed, my mind full of the girl 
I had seen. A diamond in a coal-scuttle ; a camellia 
in a waste of weeds ; an Ethel Reed poster in half an 
acre of Belfast litho conventions ; a silver salmon in a 
shoal of blear-eyed cod. 

Qaillman must be found. 
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Chapter XVIII 

The Home of Al 

IT was August — giddy, golden August : month of 
the Summer Girl ; month of the burning yellow 
sands, the lazily swinging sea, the twinkling lights 
on the promenade as dusk falls and the wind comes 
in chill from the sea, while the strings of the band 
on the pier sigh and swoon in the ecstasies of the 
latest waltz. I had a vision of glorious girls in white 
filmy blouses drinking, beneath the yellow moon, 
between the dances. I hailed with delight the 
prospect of a journey to the Isle of Man. My friend 
Al Kane was there too ; and, judging from his 
writings, he has devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of girls, both Gilt-edged and Morocco Bound. 

Al met me on Douglas Pier. I was rather 
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disappointed with Douglas ; it seemed tawdry and 
tedious. 

*'It's all right, old man/' Al reassured me as we 
sipped our maraschino ; *' this is Bank Holiday, you 
know, and Demos is on the town. There are some 
nice bits in the interior where I get my copy from." 
Al Kane smiled and sighed. '' Ah me, Richard, I am 
sorry to say we have fallen on evil days in dear old 
Manxland. The girls change their names as often as 
their complexions. But, when in doubt, you are always 
safe to address them as ^ Dear.' " 

1 bought two cheroots, 

^* Al," J said, '* I am a gay dog, a blade, a gallant. 
I am looking for a girl with a strawberry mark." 

Al whipped a note-book from his pocket, and 
scrawled a line in it. 

** Now look here, Al," I remonstrated, " you are not 
to work that into your next book. I insist upon the 
copyright of that strawberry mark." 

Al's lip curled contemptuously. "What a weird 
imagination you have, Dick ! " he said. " I wasn't 
thinking about it. It just occurred to me that 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba would make good 
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characters for my next story. I shall make Solomon 
an M.P. and the Queen of Sheba a Society journalist. 
You know the animal ? " 

" I have seen specimens in London." 

'*Ah, London, London, my delight," murmured Al. 
"Fine poem that, Richard. It inspired me to write 
a nother, do you know? It runs : 

^" Ah, Douglas, Douglas, my delight ; 
Your Brighton and your Isle of Wight, 
For ozoned air and girls with wit 
Are certainly quite out of it.' 

How's that? I wrote that for the Guide Book. 
Seems easy enough to do that sort of thing." 

I asked Al to show me some of the fine old Manx 
customs. "Try and arrange something picturesque," 
I said ; "it would always help to fill up the book. 
How about the installation of a Deemster or two, with 
bands, fishermen in costume, slow music and limelight 
effects?" 

And Al Kane answered and said: "The inauguration 
of the electric light on the new Parade takes place this 
afternoon. I have two tickets for the luncheon." 
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And this is Manxland ! This is the atmosphere that 
T. P. extolled on the front page of the Weekly Sun t 
You know how T. P. does the front page ? Some day 
I shall tell you, but not now. . • . 

Al Kane and I walked to the new Parade. I 
suggested a four-wheeler, but Al said he could not 
afford to risk his reputation for unconventionality by 
taking so vulgar a vehicle, and there were no hansoms 
on the stand. 

As we passed the Balmoral, a little man with a 
large moustache leered at us and smiled contemptu- 
ously. 

Al blushed. 

" Who is he ? " I asked. " I understood you were a 
little tin god here, Al." 

^^ Oh, he is only a barber,'' said Al deprecatingly ; 
"and, you see, I don't patronise his profession very 
often. Neither do you, Richard ; and the man resents 
your presence here." 

I turned to gaze out over the splendid sweep of 
shimmering sea that lay between the island and the 
lowering Lancashire coast, and mused upon the base 
passions that blind the souls of men and barbers. 
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Then I heard Al give a gurgle of delight — the gurgle 
with which an angler greets his first salmon, or a 
Bayswater young man his first scented envelope from a 
Gaiety chorus-girl. 

I turned and beheld a spiritueiie little lady in a blue 
gown and a white straw hat at our side. 

It was Carrie Morelli ! 

I gave her the grip fraternal. It is my very own 
invention ; I tried it first on Beardsley, and he fell on 
my neck and asked me to dine with him at the Savoy' 
Poor Beardsley ! They tell me he is sadly degenerating. 
He drew a pretty girl last week. 

"Well, Carrie," I remarked, "and what are you 
doing in Manxland ? " 

" Hush ! " she whispered, looking around ; "I am 
looking for a critic. I traced him from London to 
Manchester ("Quillman," I reflected, "by all that's 
lucky ! "), and then to a boarding-house here. He is out 
just now — drinking porter in some low public-house, 
likely. I am going to kill him." 

" Why ? " asked Al and I simultaneously. 

"Because he took no notice of the letter that I 
wrote to the Acadeum^ about his review of * Sisska/ " 
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" Poor dear !" said I sympathetically ; " what a brute 
the man must be ! " 

" Will you help me, Richard?" said Carrie pleadingly, 
" 1*11 do as much for you. And Til ask the Gilt-edged 
Girl to tea when youVe found her." 

" I — er — ^really must go to the inauguration of the 
electric light at the new Parade," said Al Kane. " Til 
leave you to attend to the case of the critic. Do it as 
quietly as possible, and try and bury the body. A 
scandal would scare away the summer visitors. We 
generally do our murders here in the winter." 

We parted at the cross-roads. 
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How We Killed the Critic 

THE slanting sunshine was casting long shadows 
across the island as Carrie and I climbed the 
steep cliffs that rise above the town. We were 
on the track of the critic. Late in the afternoon we 
saw him leave his boarding-house and walk towards 
the cliff. I looked at Carrie ; Carrie looked at me. 
Our hands met in the Grip, and I said a few cheering 
words to Carrie. I must confess that my heart 
reproached me somewhat for the task I had undertaken. 
I am a critic myself. This man, who walked in the 
sunset-glow all unwitting of the fate in store for him, 
was a critic also. Further, he was, I felt almost sure, 
the Man with the Clue. But I had given my word to 
Carrie. 

The critic stood at the top of the cliff, his figure 
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silhouetted against the golden sky, and lit his pipe. 
Caa^ottsly we crawled towards him ; but no, no— I 
cannot, I cannot. Carrie shall finish this chapter ; 
killing is no theme for the pen of De Lyrienne. 
Besides, Carrie wrote the " Murder of Felicia." 

(Completed by Carrie Morelli.) 

The critic lit his pipe, and which * I observed to be 
of clay. Clay, common clay, seems to me the most 
fitting material for a critic to indulge his bestial 
recreation in. He left his kennel with a light heart, 
likely. Perhaps he has a wife and children. I 
suppose critics do have wives and children sometimes. 
Richard and I drew nearer. The sunset flamed in a 
spangled splendour of red, gold, blue, green, ultramarine, 
yellow ochre, and Chinese white. Far below, a gull 
flapped its wings and a steamer at the pier whistled 
hoarsely. Then a deep silence came down upon the 
island, and we three stood alone on the edge of the 
clifi^— myself, Richard and the critic. Across the 
water the lights of a passing steamer winked out 
through the dusk, and the strains of the band in the 
* Ah, Carrie, Carrie !— U. de L. 
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pavilion at the other end of the cliff broke out. 
Richard coughed and the critic turned. He recognised 
usy and his face grew pale and terror-stricken. 

" Poltroon ! " I hissed, " thine hour has come. No 
need for me to tell you that I am the avenging angel." 

" You are allowed three minutes for the customary 
prayer," said Richard, consulting his watch. " If you 
would like to send a message to your friends I will 
take it." 

The critic's head sank on his breast. " You needn't 
send any message to anybody. Kill me quickly and 
have done with it. I have an old coat at the Press 
Club. You can have it, De Lyrienne. There is a 
paper in the inside pocket which should interest you. 
It is about the Gilt-edged Girl." 

I saw that Richard wavered, and I knew that delay 
would be fatal. These poets are so impressionable ; he 
might seek to spare the critic's life. 

Together we caught the critic by the shoulders and 
with a steady push sent him far out over the clifi^. A 
faint splash came up from the waters beneath, and the 
gulls fluttered about with terrified shrieks. Then 
there was silence. 
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I wonder if critics drown easily. 

(By Richard De Lyriennc.) 

No wonder that I had wavered — it was Quillman. 
I don't suppose that one critic less will make much 
difference. I left Douglas the next morning. Carrie 
waited till the evening boat. 

I wonder what the old coat at the Press Club will 
bring forth. 
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Chapter XX 

Foiled 

1 HURRIED back to London. I seldom hurry ; it 
is too suggestive of the Spirit of the Age, which 
I hate. But this was vital. The old coat might 
mean much to me. 

In the boat and on the train 1 thought, thought, 
thought. This Isle of Man, this Carrie Morelli, this 
critic. What harm had poor Quillman done me ? I 
blamed Carrie. I should have taken no hand in the 
business. For all I knew, Quillman might have been 
a real good man with the log. After all, critics had 
their place in the economy of literature. I myself did 
a little in the critical line. You know those columns 
in the Pink One^ signed R. de L. ? Still, regrets were 
vain — and here was London. I had a 7s. 6d. dinner 
in a French restaurant behind the Empire, and then 
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hurried on to the Press Club, where I had never been 
before. 

It is a dull, unsatisfactory place, the Press Club ; 
dingy, and full of stuffed fish. Now, if there is any- 
thing that jars upon the aesthetic soul, it is a stuffed 
fish. Even wax flowers are preferable. 

I entered, and asked for the steward. They brought 
him. 

" Quillman, one of your members," I said, with an 
appropriate touch of sadness in my tones, ''has died 
suddenly. I am a relative ; I called for his coat ; he 
told me he left one here." 

** Quillman, Quillman, Quillman," considered the 
steward. " Oh yes, I know. His coat ? Oh yes ; I 
know — a musty garment that has been lying here 
since — since 188-. Come this way, please." 

I went that way. We approached an array of 
coats. The steward searched around, and discovered 
a vacant peg. 

" The coat," he said, " seems to have gone," and he 
summoned a myrmidon. " Do you know anything of 
the coat that used to hang here ? " the steward asked 
him. 
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THE QUEST OP THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

** Sold yesterday to an old clo* man," was the reply. 

" His address ? " I queried anxiously. 

I got his address, and left hurriedly. 

The old clo' man, I found, had sold the coat to a 
maker of shoddy, whose " devil ** had torn it to shreds 
ten minutes after the purchase. 

Foiled ! My only clue to the Gilt-edged Girl had 
failed. 

With a sad heart I went home. 



That night I reflected. I had had my Quest. I 
had enjoyed my Quest. I had not found the Gilt- 
edged Girl, but I would have no more Quest. To- 
morrow I would do away with the stays — would send 
them to some charitable institution. I would look up 
Quillman's landlady, tell her the sad news, and then 
return to the poetic life. 
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Chapter XXI 

After the Quest 

I CALLED at Quillxnan's on a quiet August evening. 
As I passed through the Park I noted, with a 
tinge of sadness, that the leaves were yellowing, 
and that there were indications of the deciduous 
nature of things vegetable. ** London in Autumn," I 
pondered ; " how would that do for an article ? " 
Rather newspapery, I admitted, but it all depends on 
the treatment. To the west, above the houses, there 
was that dull red band of sky which I love as I love 
all things London. I took to thinking of the Quest. 
It had been in vain. But, stay ; not in vain. I had 
added to the sum of my experience, and what else is 
worth living for ? And then, how excellent the ex- 
cuse for an irresponsible itinerary ! (I would have 
said '^random," but that is John's title.) Revolving 
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THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL 

these things in my mind, I approached the old abode 
of Quillman. 

Again the door was opened by the demure elderly 
lady, whom I had taken, rightly enough, to be the 
landlady. 

"I have called," I began, "as the bearer of sad 
tidings." 

"Come inside, sir, please," said the lady; and I 
followed her into a small parlonr, wherein were wax- 
flowers, oleographs, and a number of religious books. 
On the table I noticed The Pilgrinis Progress^ In the 
Holy Land^ Barnes On the Old Testament^ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bushy Paley, Doddridge's Expository Fox's 
Book ofMartyrSy and a bundle of tracts. 

The fair young girl, whom I had caught a glimpse 
of on my last visit, burst into the room. Seeing a 
stranger, she sought to go. 

"Stay, my child, stay," said the demure elderly 
lady, her mother ; " the gentleman brings sad news of 
Mr. Quillman." 

The daughter sat down beside the mother, and I 
told my tale. 

It was a sad tale, and the sadness was not alleviated 
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. AFTER THE QUEST 

by the fact that he owed the elderly lady and her only 
daughter ^20, representing board and lodging for three 
months. 

** You shall not suffer," I said magnanimously ; and 
I paid them twenty sovereigns from the little leather 
purse I got from Marsilia for remembrance. I handed 
them the little leather purse too, for I did not wish to 
remember Marsilia any more. 

The elderly demure lady thanked me, with tears in 
her eyes. Mary (for that was her nan^) added her 
thanks in a voice that was full of poetry. 

I stayed to talk, and heard the history of the little 
household. They belonged to the Plymouth Brethren, 
lived apart from the world, and depended, for their daily 
bread, upon lodgers. 

** You will come to tea some evening next week," 
said the mother, as I stood at the door, saying 
good-bye. 

"Do," pleaded Mary. 

And I did. 
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Chapter XXII 

Not the Gilt-edged Girl 

IT is six years since I last filled 1117 fountain-pen. I 
am a Plymouth Brother now, and never write a 
line. I live in Peckham, " and the men I knev7 
are not here." To-day, on my way to Exeter Hall, 
I saw John Davidson in the Strand. I gave him a 
tract. It was entitled " Hell and Music Halls." He 
looked into my eyes suspiciously, but showed no sign 
of recognition. Indeed, I was quite safe, with my 
side whiskers, my wideawake felt hat and bottle-green 
overcoat. 

You ask an explanation, and I answer ** Mary.*' 
Mary did it. I married Mary. And that crash in the 
back parlour ? That is merely little Richard falling 
through the Salvation Army drum, that I kindly store for 
my friend. Lieutenant Macpherson, who lives upstairs. 
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" Glow of colour is his, feeling for landscape, magic of style, 
whimsical fancy ... a delightful excuse for digressions upon men 
and things. . . . Who, .with this song of the Spring in his ears, could 
not ' follow in the wake of the magical music' ... In this wise, 
with wit, wisdom, and mirth, the pilgrim returns to the dty. . . .'* 

The Daily Telegraph, 

'* Mr. Le Ga]lienne*s matter and manner both suggest Sterne, out 
only distantly and pleasantly. This ' Sentimental Journey' has more 
sincerity, more breeziness, than its prototype . . . altogether the 
best thing Mr. Le Gallienne has yet done in the way of prose." 

The Globe. 

** A refreshing and brilliant contribution to Engli^ literature. 
Almost every sentence is a gem, glittering with wayward wit ; every- 
thing the writer touches, even every inanimate thing, throbs into 
rollicking merriment as he passes by. . . . Mr. I^ Gallienne is a 
very wizard of romance.** — The Sketch, 

" The fantastic tale is full of poetry and fancy, and on laying the 
volume down, we confess that the key of Arcadia is in the possession 
of this writer with the Greek soul and the artist's touch." 

The Atlantic Monthly, 



•* Charm is the word which best describes the pervading quality of 
this book. ... * This/ too, it might be said in the words of generous 
praise which passed from one artist to another, 

' This is the jrolden book of spirit and sense, 
The Holy Writ of beauty.* 

" The quest is first inspired by the loneliness of an old house, 
following the marriage of a dearly loved sister, and it ends with * the 
running of little feet.' But between the two, as we have hinted, 
there are fine revels of a vagrant imagination. Mr. Le Gallienne is 
supposed to be insufiSdently appreciated in America : if there are 
any whose conscience accuses them of having unduly neglected him, 
and who wish now to begin his acquaintance, let them go with him 
on this quest, and say if they have not found him all that has been 
told them."— rA* Critic, 

" Every writer whose personality is almost as well known as his 
books is bound to inspire a certain amount of prejudice : the world 
being made up of a huge variety of tastes. I will confess that I was 
of the number who had a pronounced distaste for Mr. Le Gallienne. 
I would not read his books ; and such extracts as I came across in 
reviews gave me no hint that I had been arbitrary in my judgment. 
When, therefore, I found ' The Quest of the Golden Girl ' in a 
packet from Canity Fair, I began it with a very languid interest 
indeed, and some resentment. ... I do not see how the most 
prudish — I had almost written prurient : but it amounts to the same 
thing — critic could fail to be disarmed by the Gallic aloofness and 
pastoral enchantment of this book. It might have been written by 
the hand that made ' Sapho '—supposing the hand to have acquired 
a judicious cramp now and again. It is the idyll of a Poet, the out- 
put of a man who possesses the rare power to blow his brain free of 
all the ugly records that life has written there, and fill it with quaint 
and costly and beautiful conceits. It is a Sentimental Journey with- 
out coarseness. . . . And it is bubbling over the brim with human 
nature. A glowing imagination can s^ convert an English wood- 
land into Arcadia.' — Gertrude Atherton, in Vanity Fair, 

"Among those who are now writing about love, I only know one 
who writes as if he believed in his theme. The flowers of Mr. Le 



Gallienne's fancy axe at least fresh. ... So ends the great quest — 
greatly. There are readers who may shrink from the temerity of 
Mr. Le Gallienne's philosophy, but even they ¥rill be disarmed by 
the poignant pathos of its expression. For Mr. Le Gallienne under- 
stands pathos better, perhaps, than he understands anything else. 
' The pity of unpitied human things ' touches him with an acuteness 
which loses nothing in its translation into words. He knows how to 
give a voice to tears when they fall softly, to smiles that are never 
quite laughter, to love that is rathei: a sentiment than a sensation. 
He is not concerned to probe to the core of human nature, which is 
a dread and unlovely place, but his scalpel always goes a long way 
beneath the skin, while the depth of his sympathy for the patient 
anaesthetises the pain of the process. It is this faculty which enables 
Mr. Le Gallienne to establish that spontaneous intimacy with his 
reader, that magnetic current conveyed through the medium of print 
and paper which has endeared him to the New World as to the Old. 
Few persons possess this mysterious fraternal essence, and fewer 
books. It is a gift of the gods which carries with it a vast if not a 
plenary indulgence. And it belongs more, I think, th;m to any 
contemporary writer oi the younger sort, to Richard Le Gallienne. 

Roy Devereux, in The Star, 

" Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has a great sense of phrase ; he is a 
past roaster in the art of choosing words, the imaginative charm of 
which seem part of the mood he wishes to convey. ... As a piece 
of literary art the book compels our admiration. Coarseness is 
handed in its pages with a surpassing delicacy of touch." 

The Daily News, 

'* It is certainly his most sustained and most finished poformance 
so far."— H. G. Wells, in The Saturday Review, 

** Mr. Le Gallienne has a style — there can be no question about 
the richness and variety of the language. Old sayings turn up in 
new dress, and new ones rival them in quaintness and originality. 
. . . Among the turnings of the story there are sprinkled bnef and 
trenchant bits of philosophy, which to us were the best parts of the 
book. There is much that is sugjg^estive and penetrating in Mr. Le 
Gallienne's reflections upon life*s little ironies. Now he is brusque, 
and slashes about as if he were cutting beef-steak, and in the next 



paragraph he is wielding his lance as delicately as if it were the 
surgeon's instrument." — Boston JoumaU 

" The essay diversions in ' The Quest of the Golden Girl ' invest 
Mr. Le Gallienne's romance with a rare charm. Quixotic in style, 
venturesome in spirit, ... it contains the qualities seldom found 
in modem romanticism. . . . Mr. Le Gallienne has caught some of 
the charm of the old masters. . . . One is treated to the unfailing 
resource of variety, and delightfully entertained with possible im- 
probabilities. . . . The part which a petticoat and a pair of 
stockings play in the whimsicalities of the story is certainly intro- 
duced in an original wav, and the several mistakes made before the 
golden girl is discovered are vastly good reading." — Boston Herald, 

" In this airy book there are charming little bits of philosophy. 
. . . How many of us does not the following appeal to?—' I blush 
to admit it» my first love was a housemaid.' But why the blush, if 
the girl was pretty? . . . The young woman who wanted to go to 
bed in the dark, and put out the candle, but couldn't put out the 
moon, is delightful, as are the chapters, ' How One Makes Love at 
Thirty,' and ' How One Plays the Hero at Thirty.' That seeing 
the world means seeing everything in it that * most decent people 
won't look at * is very true. The * Venusberg of Piccadilly ' is a 
phrase that will sum up the recollection of that thoroughfare for all 
those who have known it between ii and ia.30 at night. . . . This 
book is the most entertaining and best thing that Mr. Le Gallienne 
has done, and makes one forget the faults that have marred some qH 
his other writings. Here they are conspicuous by their absence." 

New York Evening Sim, 
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